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PREFACE. 



One who attempts to compress the most important 
events of an entire century into one chapter must 
feel the difficulty of the task. By an injudicious 
selection he may omit what is most worthy to be 
remembered, or give an undue importance to some 
trifling occurrence, to the exclusion of other topics 
more worthy of our attention. 

The histories of the Church and of the Empire are 
so blended together that it would be difficult, nay, 
impossible, to point out the line of demarcation. Who- 
ever undertakes to sketch the history of the one, 
cannot close his eyes on those scenes that have been 
acted in the other. The only difference between 
civil and ecclesiastical history is this — that, while the 
civil historian treats ecclesiastical afEairs with a sub- 
ordinate reference to that of the State, he who would 
write the history of the Church should make it the 
centre, casting an oblique glance at the transactions 
of the world as far as they had any influence on its 
fortunes. 
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PREFACE. 



Following this plan in a miniature scale, the Arch- 
bishop attempts to sketch the principal events of the 
history of the Church during the first four ages, in 
which he chiefly comprises the errors by which it has 
been assailed, the councils in which those errors have 
been condemned, together with some biographical views 
of the illustrious men who have exemplified its discip- 
line in their lives, as well as illustrated its doctrine 
by their learning. He occasionally adverts to any 
momentous facts that occurred within the same 
period, which may serve as so many landmarks to 
guide our memories, directing principally our atten- 
tion to Rome, on which the eye of every writer must 
be fixed as a meridian, by which alone the historical 
map of the world may be regulated. 

By the promotion of the Archbishop from his posi- 
tion as Professor in the College of Maynooth to the 
dignity of titular Bishop of Maronia and Coadjutor of 
the Bishop of Killala, in the year 1825, these sketches 
were, it is to be regretted, permanently interrupted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the stillness of the universal peace which was 
diffused over the Roman world towards the close of 
the reign of Augustus, Christ descends upon earth, 
preaches His doctrine, selects His Apostles, and erects 
the foundations of His Church on the ruins of the 
Synagogue. The seventy weeks of Daniel were now 
filled up, the promised Angel of the Lord appeared on 
the hanks of the Jordan, the sceptre, which was 
defended by the valour of the first princes of the 
Asmonean line, dropped at length out of the feeble 
hands of their degenerate descendants, and Judea, 
weary of war and revolution, settled at length under 
the quiet dominion of Rome. The world was then 
divided between the religion of the Jews and the 
superstition of the Gentiles, and Christ, without attach- 
ing H imself to the feelings or prejudices of either, 
achieves a lasting victory over the combined opposition 
of both. From the commencement to the completion 
of His life, we contemplate a singleness and uniformity 
of character, which clearly demonstrates the divinity of 
His mission. Whilst He inveighs against the personal 
vices of the Pharisees and Sadducees, He enforces 
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6 HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

respect for the public authorities, thus showing that His 
reproofs sprung from no other feeling hut that of zeal 
for the glory of His Father. After preaching a doctrine 
which, from its sublimity, might startle human reason, 
and from its austerity be revolting to human passion, 
after fulfilling the ancient prophecies through the instru- 
mentality of His enemies, who strove to elude their ful- 
filment, and deprive the Redeemer of the argument 
which their evidence could supply, He gives them their 
last accomplishment by His death, and seals His 
Divinity by the glory of His resurrection. 

Scarcely is Christ risen from the dead when the 
Apostles come forward to attest the stupendous miracle. 
Numbers are converted by their first instructions ; and 
from Jerusalem they gradually spread themselves over 
the neighbourhood of Judea, until “ their sound went 
over the whole earth .” 1 In the commencement of their 
career they encountered opposition : but opposition 
only enflamed their zeal and gave fresh vigour to their 
exertions, and the stream which might have flowed with 
a feeble and placid course, if unresisted, became loud 
and impetuous, and gradually gathered strength from 
the obstacles that were thrown in its way. It was 
thus that St. Paul, who had at first resisted, was borne 
down by the tide of Christianity, and became himself 
most instrumental in its diffusion. From one of the 
most fiery persecutors of the infant Church he became 
its warmest champion; and the natural vehemence 
of his temper, which, under the influence of nature, 
amounted to fury, when subdued and mitigated by the 

1 Ps. xviii. 5. 
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Spirit of grace, was transformed into a pure and un- 
conquerable zeal. To the Jews and to the Gentiles 
he unfolded the mysterious doctrines of justification 
and election, and surely none could better illustrate by 
his own example the lofty precepts which he taught. 

The narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, for which 
we are indebted to the pen of St. Luke, is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the lives and labours of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Whilst the former, as became his privi- 
lege as Head of the Church, preached to the Jews, who 
were the first-born, the latter invited the Gentiles to 
a share in the covenant, and engrafted the wild 
branches on the fatness of the olive. St. Peter was 
soon, however, associated to the labours of St. Paul, 
being assured by a heavenly vision that the wall of 
separation between the Jews and the Gentiles was now 
levelled, and that the blessings promised to the seed 
of Abraham were to be extended to the whole earth. 

The labours of the two Apostles were crowned with 
incredible success. In Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Macedon, and the Islands of the riEgean Sea, flourishing 
Churches were established. From the Acts of the 
Apostles it appears that St. Paul successively visited 
all those places, sometimes animating them by his pre- 
sence, and in his absence illustrating and fortifying 
their faith by his written correspondence. 

Of the writings and character of this Apostle an 
adequate idea can scarcely be conveyed but by view- 
ing the original of the one through the powerful me- 
dium of the other. For him no mystery was too 
sublime, no peril too appalling, no adversary too for- 
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midable, nor was any duty of charity too revolting to 
his compassionate feeling for the distresses of mankind. 
Whilst traversing the mountains of Macedon and 
Achaia, and conveying the alms and offerings of those 
people to the poor of Jerusalem, his mind is sounding 
the vast abyss of grace and free-will, and he writes an 
epistle to Rome on those abstruse subjects, to cure the 
presumption of the Gentile converts. Again, he re- 
proves the turbulent spirit of the Corinthians, and in- 
veighs against the vain and foolish teachers who were 
defeating his own labours and distracting the infant 
Church. His care was not confined to the Gentiles ; 
but though persecuted by the Jews as an apostate, he 
repays their hatred by the most tender and affectionate 
solicitude for their salvation. He demonstrates that 
the Jewish religion was necessarily limited to a definite 
time and to a single people, that it was the harbinger 
of a better hope, but set aside as unprofitable when 
that hope was accomplished. He represents it in a state 
of infancy, under the tutelage of guardians, and those 
who professed it, as bondsmen, as yet incapable of being 
free. In fine, he argues the inefficacy of its sacrifices 
from the frequency of their repetition, and deduces 
the abolition of the law from the translation of the 
priesthood. 

His eloquence on every occasion breathes a more 
than human inspiration. His discourse on chastity 
and the last judgment shakes the guilty soul of Felix, 
the Roman governor, who tells him he will send for 
him at a more seasonable time . 1 But he was not master 

1 Acts, xxiv. 25. 
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of the grace of God ; and, like many who refuse ad- 
mission to that grace when proffered, Felix was never 
again favoured with a call from the Apostle. Again, he 
stands before Festus and Agrippa, with the calm in- 
trepidity of conscious innocence, and details the story 
of his conversion with such effect that he almost per- 
suaded Agrippa to be a Christian . 1 In his travels to 
Greece he enters the city of Athens, and, after kin- 
dling their curiosity by pointing to the altar which 
was erected “ to the unknown God,” he astonishes the 
Areopagus by an eloquence to which they were 
hitherto unaccustomed, and led them to the knowledge 
of this unknown God, whom they had but imperfectly 
adored. Accused of sedition, he appeals to the tri- 
bunal of Caesar, and, after encountering a variety of 
perils by sea and land, he is at length cast into prison. 
Though his person is bound in chains, his unfettered 
mind is still active in promoting the interests of the 
Church ; and, from his prison in Eome, he directs to 
the churches of Ephesus and Philippi the admirable 
epistles which breathe all the fervour of the rest, 
subdued, however, by his suffering, into a tone of 
tenderer and more affectionate charity. After his 
release from prison he returns to Jerusalem, where, 
together with the rest of the Apostles, he assists at a 
synod to decide the controversy about the ritual ob- 
servances. Though blessed with individual infalli- 
bility, the Apostles assembled together in council, 
and, after their decision, sent to the different churches 
their authoritative injunctions to adopt their' decrees, 

i Acts, xx vi. 28. 
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thus tracing for their successors in the ministry the 
future forms of ecclesiastical legislation. 

It is a tradition, founded on the venerable authority 
of St. Athanasius, and, indeed, suggested by a passage 
in the Epistle to the Eomans, that St. Paul penetrated 
into Spain . 1 Without discussing the probability of the 
tradition I shall only observe, that we are assured by 
Eusebius that, towards the end of Nero’s reign, he 
and the Prince of the Apostles received the crown of 
martyrdom at Rome . 2 If the ardour of his zeal, the 
extent of his labours, and the sublimity of his genius 
formed the only claims to pre-eminence, St. Paul 
might rival, if not surpass, the chief of the Apostolical 
College. But authority springs not from personal 
excellence, but from a positive appointment derived 
from a legitimate source. The appointment of St. 
Peter to the office of supreme head of the Church is 
expressed in language too clear for ambiguity; and 
the metaphors of rock, and keys, and supreme pastor, 
which are uniformly appropriated to his person or his 
office, convey a startling impression of supreme ecclesi- 
astical dominion. Whatever might be the personal 
excellence of St. Paul, it has not descended to any 
successors unless to the Roman Pontiffs alone, who 
have sometimes associated his name with that of St. 
Peter. Nor is it surprising that the bishops of Rome 
should associate the two great Apostles who, in the 
language of Tertullian, poured into that favoured city 
the full torrent of their doctrine and their blood. 



1 Rom. xv. 28. 2 Euseb. L 2, c. 25. 
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Of the other Apostles, though the labours were 
numerous, the lives are compendious. The inspired 
writings have left us no account of their preaching, 
and therefore we must recur to the traditions that are 
thinly dispersed through the works of the primitive 
Fathers. In the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius , 1 the 
most precious record that has reached us of these early 
transactions, we are informed that Scythia was the 
theatre of the labours of St. Andrew, while St. Thomas 
carried the tidings of the Gospel to the Parthians and 
the Indians. The two Jameses lived and died in 
Palestine, of whom the one, the brother of John and 
son of Zebedee, was put to death by Herod ; 2 and the 
other, the first Bishop of Jerusalem, fell a victim to 
the fury of the Jews by being cast down from the 
battlements of the temple and overpowered with 
a shower of stones. The circumstances of his death 
are minutely told by Eusebius . 3 And so revered for 
his sanctity was James, Bishop of Jerusalem, that 
Josephus ascribes to the crime of his murder the ven- 
geance which afterwards had fallen on the devoted 
city. St. Bartholomew preached to the Indians, and a 
copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew, found among them 
by Pantaenus, a learned philosopher of Alexandria, en- 
courages the belief that the latter Apostle penetrated to 
that remote country . 4 St. Simon, if we are to credit more 
recent historians, preached in Mesopotamia. The his- 
tory of St. Jude is involved in still greater uncertainty. 

1 Euseb. 1. 3, c. 1. * Acts, xii., 2. 

3 Euseb. 1. 2, c. 23. He quotes at length the words of Hegesippus. 

4 Euseb, 1. 5, c. 10. 
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Of St. Philip, however, our knowledge is more satisfac- 
tory. After having devoted his mission to the conver- 
sion of the Scythians, he died in Phrygia j 1 and a 
fragment of one of the epistles of Polycrates, Bishop 
of Ephesus, to Victor, Bishop of Borne, attests that, 
together with the authority of St. John, his prede- 
cessor, he might also appeal to that of St. Philip, 
whose remains still reposed in the city of Hierapolis. 2 

Such was the progress of the Gospel before the 
death of St. John, the beloved Apostle, who, after 
being exiled into the island of Patmos, under Domi- 
tian, returned to Ephesus under the mild sway of 
Nerva, his successor, where, full of days and merit, 
he closed his apostolical career. 3 Of all the Apostles 
chosen by Christ, St. John is unquestionably the loftiest 
in his doctrine as well as the tenderest in his charity. 
From the bosom of Christ, on which he was privileged 
to repose, he must have inspired the sublimity of the 
one and the ardour of the other. He was, therefore, 
reserved for the purpose of enlightening the Church 
by his learning, and warming it by his charity ; and, 
when he went down, it was like the evening sun in a 
cloudless sky, shedding his parting glories on the 
world, and loitering, as it were, on its verge, until a 
constellation, beaming with the image of his brightness, 
should render the world insensible to his departure. 

This constellation is generally known by the name 
of apostolical men, who faithfully transmitted the light 
which they received from the Apostles. Many of them, 

1 Euseb. 1. 3, c. 31. 2 Euseb. 1. 5, c. 24. 3 Euseb. 1. 3, c. 1. 
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inheriting the zeal of the Apostles, carried the tidings 
of the Gospel to countries which were not visited by 
their labours ; and, in spite of all the opposition which 
it encountered from intestine and external enemies, 
the Gospel continued to make a steady progress during 
the first three centuries. Of the origin of Christianity 
in some of the western countries of Europe the ac- 
counts are doubtful and imperfect, and ignorance and 
vanity, which have so much obscured the infancy of 
profane nations, have thrown a similar darkness over 
some portions of the early history of the Church. 
Without, therefore, attempting to remove the mist 
which hangs over some of those remote traditions, we 
shall be content with the knowledge which genuine 
history supplies. 

That St. James preached in Spain, and some of 
the other Apostles in Britain, was devoutly believed 
in these countries. Though we may safely resign the 
truth of those opinions and put them to the account of 
a pious or patriotic credulity, still the opinions prove 
the early conversion of those people. Towards the 
close of the second century there was scarcely a portion 
of the West that was not visited by the Gospel. From 
the wonderful agreement in one faith that pervaded 
the Celtic and German nations, as well as those of 
Egypt, Lybia, and the East, Irenseus, the Bishop of 
Lyons, drew a powerful argument to refute the errors 
of his age . 1 The language of Tertullian, a contempo- 
rary, will strengthen the attestation of Irenseus 



1 Ad versus haereses, 1. 1, c. 3. 
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regarding the number and variety of the nations over 
which the Gospel was diffused. “ The Christian re- 
ligion has pervaded different countries in Getulia and 
Mauritania ; it embraces the various nations of Gaul 
and all the boundaries of Spain ; it has extended to the 
British islands which were inaccessible to the Eoman 
arms, and comprehends Sarmatia, Dacia, Germany, and 
Scythia, and many other unknown regions, and islands, 
and provinces, that are beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge or our calculation .” 1 

Should we be disposed, with some sceptical writers, 
to distrust the representation of Tertullian, as over- 
charged by the zeal of a controversialist, a reference to 
the subsequent history of the African Church may correct 
our hasty criticism. Thirty years only elapsed from 
the death of Tertullian until the rise of the celebrated 
controversy about rebaptising heretics between St. 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, and the Eoman Pontiff. 
Notwithstanding our previous ignorance regarding the 
progress of the Gospel in Africa, the flourishing state 
of its Church breaks at once upon our view, and we 
find St. Cyprian exercising the jurisdiction of Metro- 
politan over seventy-one episcopal churches. If, 
therefore, the Church had extended its limits so con- 
siderably in Africa, we must conclude that it made a 
proportional progress in other countries. To this 

1 “ Getulorum varietates, et Maurorum multi fines, Hispaniarum omnea 
termini, et Galliarum diversae nationes et Brittanorum inaccessa Romanis 
loca, Christo vero subdita, et Sarmatamm, et Dacorum, et Germanorum, et 
Scytharum, et abditarum multarum gentium et provinciarum, et insularum 
multarum nobis ignotarum et quae enumerare non possumus.” — Tertullianus 
ad versus JudsBOs, 1. 7. 
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controversy, that was so warmly agitated in Africa 
during the middle of the third century, we are in- 
debted for our minute and accurate knowledge of the 
extensive establishment of Christianity there. And if 
our information concerning its diffusion in other parts 
of the globe be less perfect, it is probably because the 
tranquil orthodoxy of their tenets did not excite much 
historical attention. 

Among the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia it 
must be confessed that the progress of Christianity 
was slow, until after the conversion of Constantine. 
However, in the other countries of the globe it em- 
braced such an ample jurisdiction as clearly to de- 
monstrate the divinity of its origin. Gaul, Spain, 
Italy, and the immense tract of country lying between 
the Adriatic and the Bosphorus, formerly comprehend- 
ing the provinces of Macedon and Thrace, and now 
known by the modern appellation of Boumelia and 
Albania, were included within the pale of Christianity. 
The early introduction of the Gospel into Greece and 
the Ionian Islands has been already noticed, to which 
we may add the Islands of the Mediterranean. Hence 
it appears that before the end of the third century the 
Christian religion had spread over the most flourishing 
and cultivated provinces of Europe. An Evangelist, 
St. Mark, was fixed, by the authority of St. Peter, in 
Alexandria as the first Bishop of that See, and the en- 
tire of Egypt soon embraced the faith and obeyed the 
jurisdiction of its Primate. The Church then gradually 
spread over the vast peninsula of Africa, from Penta- 
polis, on the borders of Egypt, to Mount Atlas, its 
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extreme limit on the West. Hippo and Milevium, 
which were afterwards illustrated by the labours of 
SS. Optatus and Augustine, now groan under the iron 
yoke of the Dey of Algiers j 1 and Carthage, now con- 
founded with the barbarous States of Tripoli, exists 
no longer save in the story of her spiritual as well as 
temporal contests with Eome. 

In Asia, where the Christian religion first arose, it 
continued to diffuse itself with such rapidity as to 
overspread the largest provinces in the East. The 
councils of Antioch, which condemned the errors and 
impieties of Paul of Samosata, and which Eusebius * 
assures us were attended by a very great number 
of bishops, attest the diffusion of the Gospel over 
Syria and the neighbouring countries. But, with- 
out fatiguing the reader with names, which might 
perplex his memory without conveying a sufficiently 
distinct knowledge, he may have a more precise idea 
of the progress of the Gospel by informing him that 
Christian Churches were thickly planted along the en- 
tire country of Asia Minor, which is bounded on the 
north by the Euxine, and on the south by the Medi- 
terranean Seas, and extends over the immense tract of 
country from Constantinople to the Euphrates. Such, 
without exaggeration, and following the sober evi- 
dence of history, was the progress of the Christian 

i When this essay was written those regions had not passed under the 
dominion of France. — Ed. 

* L. 7. c. 29. The next chapter mentions the names of many of the 
bishops, and contains the letter which they addressed to the churches — a 
curious picture of the character of Paul. 
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religion before it experienced the protection of the 
Boman emperors. From the view I have given it 
appears it was commensurate with the extent of the 
Boman empire, nay, it penetrated Ethiopia and Me- 
sopotamia, and a Christian poet was enabled to pro- 
claim, without exaggeration, that the faith of Borne had 
performed more extensive conquests than its arms had 
ever achieved. 

Of an empire so vast and so widely extended it is 
natural to inquire what was the form of government 
instituted by Christ to secure its continuance. Unlike 
human governments, which are moulded according to 
the shifting changes of society, the Church is regu- 
lated by principles fixed and immutable as its great 
Architect. As His omniscience foresaw the different 
dangers to which it was exposed, His wisdom must 
have devised efficacious means for its preservation, 
and therefore the simple and comprehensive plan 
which He formed, instead of yielding to the vicissi- 
tudes of time or the caprices of mankind, was destined 
to control them. Without a strong principle of co- 
hesion the Church would have shared the fate of those 
mighty empires which were dismembered into frag- 
ments, forming the foundation of new States totally 
dissimilar in habits and institutions. The members of 
the same body, united under the same head, is the ex- 
pressive image by which the Apostle illustrates the 
union that binds the members of Christ’s mystical 
body. Of the members of the human body, to follow 
up the illustration of St. Paul, some are more digni- 
fied than others, possessing a delicacy of perception 

o 
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approaching nearer to spiritual than to animal func- 
tions, and placed in an intermediate position between 
the head and the inferior members. Thus, too, in the 
Church there is a regular gradation in its members, 
descending from its head to its bishops and pastors, 
who, while they exercise a jurisdiction over the faith- 
ful, connect the humblest members with the head by 
the chain of a mutual dependence. The instructions 
of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus reveal the ascen- 
dency of the episcopal order over the subordinate gra- 
dations of the hierarchy ; and that ascendency has 
been recognised by the unanimous and uninterrupted 
tradition of the Church. The Patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch appear, as far as we can descry them 
through the dimness of antiquity, rising in regular 
degree above the bishops, and embracing many episco- 
pal churches within the sphere of their jurisdiction. 
Thus was raised the edifice of the Christian Church, 
exhibiting infinite wisdom in its plan and the most 
admirable symmetry in its construction, reposing on 
massive and stately columns, which, to prevent them 
from starting from their allotted places, were pressed 
down by the superior weight of the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff. If we do not discover in the first 
ages that regular correspondence and compact order 
which the Church exhibited in after times, it is no 
wonder, since the sharpness of the persecutions which 
it sustained prevented a more frequent intercourse. 
But when persecution had ceased, and the Church was 
restored to tranquillity and order, then the regular 
subordination of its ranks was accurately defined and 
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the respective jurisdiction of its chiefs scrupulously 
determined. Then one might truly exclaim : “ How 
beautiful are thy tabernacles, 0 Jacob ; thy tents, 0 
Israel,” on beholding the Catholic Church marshalled 
like an army for battle, in the firm array of its mem- 
bers, and the compact order of its leaders rising in 
just gradations of superiority, while the influence of 
the Boman Pontiff, by controlling all its movements, 
gave union and energy to its exertions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the preceding chapter I have briefly traced the 
rise and progress of the Christian Church, and slightly 
sketched the most striking particulars in its constitu- 
tion. It is the object of this and the next chapter to 
detail the opposition it encountered, as well from the 
persecutions that laboured to extinguish it in its birth 
as from the heresies that preyed upon its bosom. A 
reference to these two subjects will be connected with 
the description of some facts and the delineation of 
some characters which will diversify the disgusting 
sameness of error and persecution. 

The number of the first heretics would swell a 
large catalogue, and a minute detail of their errors 
would be almost a repetition of the same extrava- 
gances. It will not, therefore, be expected that I should 
burden the reader’s memory with a barren catalogue 
of names by dragging these ancient fanatics from their 
merited obscurity. Of the crowd of impostors who 
started up to disturb the repose of the Church there 
are some, however, on whom the peculiar extrava- 
gance of the tenets, as well as the talents of their bio- 
graphers, have conferred an infamous renown. In 
exhibiting even those I shall be directed less by 
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the order of time than by the similarity of their 
opinions, thus furnishing the judgment with some 
fixed principles to which one may trace their conge- 
nial errors. 

The unanimous consent of ecclesiastical writers 
has assigned to Simon the Samaritan the first place 
among the heresiarchs of the Church. Having been 
reproved by St. Peter for attempting to purchase with 
money a participation in the miraculous powers of the 
Apostles, the impostor began to disseminate among 
his disciples doctrines of the most blasphemous and 
immoral tendency. In the rude notion of this here- 
siarch, we discover some faint traces of that fantastic 
theology, which was afterwards reduced into a system 
by the ingenuity of his followers. He pretended that 
out of the fulness ( pleroma ) of the Divinity there issued 
a series of intelligences, gradually descending in the 
scale of existence to matter the lowest and least perfect 
of these productions. To correct, however, the malig- 
nant influence of matter, and to cure the miseries 
of human nature, He, the first and greatest of 
those JEons or intelligences, descended upon earth, 
and assumed the different characters of the persons 
of the Trinity, according to the different functions 
which He performed among the Jews and Gentiles. 
The extravagance of his doctrine could only be 
equalled by the licentiousness of his morals. As 
the pretended partner of his divinity, but as the 
real companion of his crimes, he conducted a woman 
of infamous character, whom he blasphemously pre- 
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